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embassy to Ckina, in the year 659. It is written by a learned 
Corean, a professed, literary man. It is called "The Journal of 
Yukino Murazi of Petsi," and comes down to us in a chronicle of 
the local history from 661 b.c. to a.d. 696, called "Nipponki," 
and published a.d. 720. It will be seen that the Japanese were 
before us in learning in those days, for this work is in thirty 
volumes. If we judged a book as a Dutchman did, by size, it would, 
indeed, be a great work. The only pity is, that the Japanese have 
allowed us to go so far ahead of them since. This work, and an 
historical survey, in seven volumes, published at Ohosaka, in 1795, 
bring down Japanese history to 1611. 

One of the ambassadors was lost at sea ; but Kisa and Yukino 
Murazi, after a nine weeks' voyage, made the coast of Cbina, 
stopped there as prisoners some time, and returned to Japan, 
having done as much business as many other ambassadors in times 
past. In. the jear 716, two students went to China ; and one, 
Simo-mitsi-no-Mabi, went home, after a residence of nineteen years, 
and, taking the name of Kibino Daisi, became a most celebrated 
literary character. The other was induced to remain in China, as 
Archivp Keeper, and kept the office sixty-one years, when he resigned, 
and, returning to Japan, was drowned, at the age of eighty-seven. 

In 1607, the Chinese sent an embassy to Japan. Relations, had 
been broken off in consequence of the patent sent to the Ziogoon 
Hideyosi, or Tayko-sama. This potent prince was so indignant at 
being appointed Wang of Nippon by the Emperor of China, that he 
replied — " Sovereign of Nippon I have already made myself, and,-, 
if it comes to this, I will turn over a new leaf, and make Ta'i Ming 
my vassal." A terrible war ensued between the two sovereigns. 
It appears, as far as we can judge the politics of China and Japan, •' 
that the emperor of the former country wanted to play the Czar, 
and, like that potentate in Turkey, caught a Tartar. * '.'•• 

The death of the ziogoon ended the war, which must have been 
rather a personal affair between two kings ; for no sooner was the 
death announced, than the Chinese embassy came to treat of peace 
and commerce, all the while, however, keeping up a skirmishing 
little war in the Corean peninsula. There is, further, a very inte- 
resting narrative, in Japanese, of the disasters and adventures of a 
band of Japanese traders, who were made prisoners by the Tartar 
subjects of the Manchoo Emperor of China. It is kept at Yedo, 
and is contained in a history of Chao-seen. It commences with 
great gravity. " From the earliest times," says the adventurer, 
" the inhabitants of the coast towns Sinbo and Mikuni-ura, in the 
province of Yetsizen, have been wont, at the close of winter, to pass 
over to the dependencies of Japan, there to trade." But then it . 
seems that there was a doubt if the so-called dependencies were, 
indeed, dependencies ; the fact being, that Chao-seen, like a 
refractory daughter, had thrown off all allegiance, and claimed 
liberty from vassalage. It appears that the traders hit upon "a. 



desert place instead of Chao-seen, and at once gave up their com- 
mercial speculation. A terrible storm arising, the Japanese made 
a vow that, if they were preserved, they would throw away — sacri- 
fice to the deities — all their defensive weapons. It immediately 
after happened, that they were attacked by a horde of enemies, and 
all the famous Japanese bows and arrows being at the bottom of the 
sea, the adventurers had, of course, no means of resistance, and all 
but fifteen out of fifty-eight were slain. But, for this massacre, 
the Tartars, a kind of Bashi Bazouks, were well bastinadoed. 
There is a curious passage illustrative of Japanese manners. When 
the governor * ' questioned us by signs ; whereupon Fiosayemon, 
taking out his nose papers, blew away a leaf to indicate that we 
were driven to this coast by the wind. He then sat down in a 
peaceful attitude, to intimate that we were merchants." 

Japan is known as the empire of 3,850 islands, and takes its 
name from the Chinese form of Nippon, J7h-pun, origin of the sun, 
according to the learned Klaproth. Marco Polo calls it . Zipangu, 
a corruption of Jih-pun-kwo, kingdom of the origin of the sun. 
Authentic records give Zin-mu-ten-woo as the first mortal monarch, 
who founded the rule of the mikados. He appears to have been a 
Chinese conqueror, or invader ; but as he lived 660 B.C., we have 
not very detailed accounts of his parentage, which some ascribe to 
the terrestrial god who preceded him, the last of a long line of 
divine monarchs. 

The mikados, relying on their divine right — which notion has 
pervaded every savage nation in early times — were despotic, though 
abdicating young. At last, one mikado abdicated in favour of his 
son, three years old, whose mother was daughter of a powerful 
prince. This father-in-law usurped authority until Yoritomo 
. appeared, and after a time restored the old mikado, who appointed 
him ziogoon. In future, the mikado was only supposed to rule, the 
ziogoon holding all the power in his hands. The ziogoon, as well as 
the mikado, became' at last an hereditary office. 

Hence followed all the elaborate military, civil, and religious 
orders, which make Japan one of the most oddly-governed countries 
in the world, though always remaining a semi-religious, semi- 
military monarchy, upheld by the bows and arrows of the soldiers 
on one hand, and the priests on the other. The priestly influence 
in Japan, however, appears to have been even above the military. 
In savage countries, where the two influences appear to mingle, 
in general the religious will be found to predominate. The par- 
ticular priest, of whom an engraving is given (p. 181), is one of the 
high priests of the sect of Buddah, called by the Dutch travellers 
" Buddadienst, Secte zee-sju," or of the sect Senju. This sect 
have made great way in Japan without having gained any political 
power. The surrounding features of the cut are ornaments worn 
by the high priest of this religion. The chair occupied by the 
worthy father is curious. 
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Tjikre was not a better young fellow in the Canton de Vaud than 
Louis Fischer ; perhaps there were handsomer, wiser, and more 
polished striplings — doubtless there were ; but when we say better, 
we mean more thoroughly honest, straightforward, and good-hearted. 
You could not beat Louis at this. You might equal him perhaps ; 
let us hope, for the sake of the canton, that this could be done over 
and over and over again ; but you could not go beyond him. 

And the same thing might be said of Lucy, the herdsman's 
pretty daughter, for Lucy was as pretty as she was good, which is 
saying a great deal — for sincerity and kindness and thrifty homely 
ways she could not be surpassed. In many respects she was better 
than Louis, and in her own sweet comely person was a realisation 
of the Alpine proverb — the hen is the better bird all over Switzer- 
land. 

Why do we talk about Louis and Lucy in the same paragraph, 
and bring them thus so closely together ; why ? They loved one 
another. You are not surprised at that ; at all events you would 
not have been surprised if you had known them — nobody was who 
did. They lived in the same village, met every day, and many 
times a day since they were little children wondering at the suo\k 
mountains. They had played together, worked together, learnt 



together, worshipped together, and they loved each other now ; 
friendsliip had ripened into love ; the playfellows had become warm 
friends, and the friends lovers.' Who could blame them ? Within 
a circuit of ten miles, measuring from the little village church, 
there was only one who harboured anything but love towards them 
for their love to one another. This was Pierre Joseph. 

A young man, maybe three years older than Louis, was Pierre 
Joseph. Some people thought he was better looking, and, perhaps, 
they were right. He had a higher forehead and a more symme- 
trical figure ; he wore a smarter doublet, and had gold in his 
pouch, he had received a better education and had seen more of 
society ; people said he knew the world better. Perhaps he did. 
But fine feathers do not always make fine birds. There was not 
that open-hearted honesty in Pierre that was always to be found in 
Louis ; and as to his acquaintance with society and knowledge of 
mankind, we are apt to say men know the world when they only 
know the worst part of it, and this, or report spake falsely, was 
the case of Pierre Joseph. 

However other people liked him, supposing that there were any 
who did, and giving Pierre Joseph the full benefit of the doubt, 
Luoy had no love for him. He had turned his attention towards her 
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for a long time, had come over to the village- -for he lived further 
up in the mountain — many and many a time, had brought her 
'flowers in the summer time, and gossipped by the roaring fire in 
the winter ; had laid himself out, as it were, to please, even to Mr 
costume — like Malvolio with his cross garters ; had talked and 
sung, and, to do him justice, he could sing very fairly ; had re- 
counted his own strange adventures, described Milan and the city 
of the sea, and done all that he fancied would win her admiration 
and esteem. But it did not answer his expectations. Whatever 
he did or savJ, it centred in himself. He appeared to labour under 
the idea that he was behaving very handsomely and with consider- 
able condescension, and appeared to intimate that a match with 
himself would be a decidedly good thing. 

Well, it is an old story ; here was a rich lover, and there was a 
poor one. Blind love holds the* balance, and ducats, dollars, 
guineas kick the beam. Lucy plighted her faith to Louis, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. Pierre Joseph withdrew in high disdain. 
He was heard to threaten mischief on the blithesome couple, and 
seen to frown that horseshoe frown of his, which made him look 
like Scott's "Red Gauntlet." But what of that? words are but 
breath ; let him threaten — let him frown ; the sun will shine as 
brightly, and days and nights will come and go, as if he had no 
being. So the wedding-day came. It was a busy day in the vil- 
lage, and a happy day. Preceded by an old musician and the 
bridesmaids, the young people walked to church, followed by a 
woman with a basket of flowers — a bit of nature for the festal day. 
When they entered the church, they were all surprised by noticing 
Pierre Joseph. There he sat, in a dusky part of the church— quite 
away from the sunshine — moodily watching all that took place. 

Never mind — Pierre Joseph cannot stop the way ; he can "only 
watch with his dark frown and his bright eyes ; he can only follow 
like a dark shadow, as the company go back, and the flowers aire 
scattered in their way. When all is over, he turns away to the 
mountain-road and goes moodily homeward, plucking a flower to 
pieces, leaf by leaf, as if he were going through the old charm of 
"love me, love me not," which Marguerite tries in the play of 
"Faust." 

So time went on; and the young bride became a thrifty housewife, 
labouring with her husband bravely at all the duties of a peasant's 
life, and never flinching from work for a moment. While the 
young man's axe rang in the forest, and here and there a stately 
tree wavered and tottered and fell ;. while his bright scythe glided 
over the rich greensward, and with right good will he delved the 
earth, till the perspiration, in great drops — labour's bright jewels 
— stood on his brow, his busy, bustling, thrifty wife was binding 
up the vine to the poles on which it grew, twitching off superfluous 
leaves and tendrils, gathering in the orchard fruit, and making, in 
her cleanly dairy, the finest cheese that was ever placed on table. 

They were very happy ; still happier when a little one was born 
— "a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of joy and peace." 
They heard no more of Pierre Joseph— they almost forgot liim ; 
perhaps, indeed, they sometimes recollected- -but always kindly — ■ 
how friendly he had once appeared. As to his later conduct, his 
threatening, his visit to the church, and the rest of it, no reference 
was ever made. But trouble came. Lucy's father died ; and with 
their grief on this account came the discovery that he was much 
poorer than they thought for ; that he was in debt — deeply in debt 
— and, worst of all, in debt to Pierre Joseph. What could be done? 
They saw that at any moment all that was owing could be 
demanded ; they saw that what little property the old man pos- 
sessed would not meet a tithe of the sum due ; they felt that to 
allow matters to take their course, would be to dishonour the 
memory of one whom they dearly loved. So Louis resolved to ride 
over to Pierre Joseph and attempt to make some arrangement 
with him. 

He was received coldly, but with respect. Pierre professed to 
deeply regret the death of the old man. The money, he said, had 
been owing a long, long time — -long before the marriage ; that, of 
course, he could have no demand on Louis or his young wife. 
After talking a long time, Louis made the proposal which he had 
come to make. Would Pierre allow the matter to stand over for a 
year, . if he became answerable for its payment? Pierre would 
advise him not to do that. Better think of it again. Better not, for 



the sake of a foolish pride, involve himself in other people^s diffi- 
culties ; especially when those other people were under the sod. 
Dead men tell no tale3, and, doubtless, are heedless of all tales 
told. What if the villagers lost somewhat of their old respect for 
him; he would still sleep soundly under the daisy-quilt ? No. Louis 
was resolved. Would the other grant him the time required ? No." 
Yet, stop ; for old acquaintance sake, he would. They parted 
more cheerfully than they had met ; and, as the young man rode 
away, he did not observe the horseshoe frown that came upon the 
other's forehead, or how he muttered to himself, that it would work 
bravely yet. 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter, the year was over and. past; 
but it was a year full of disaster. On the anniversary of the 
agreement, Louis stood once more in the best room of Pierre's 
residence. There was a deep flush, a red spot on his otherwise 
pale cheeks as he bowed to the other when they met. He told in a 
few words the story of his disaster. Not a sentence from Pierre. He 
mentioned how sickness had been in his house, and his wife and child 
were but slowly recovering even then. Not a word. He told of 
bad crops, bad vintage, accident and disaster. Not a syllable. He 
begged for time. Time I not a day, not an hour. Time ! no ; he 
had waited long enough. The tide had ebbed. Let Louis be pre- 
pared for the worst. Pierre did not raise his voice, but he spoke 
in a calm, measured strain, without lifting his eyes, and without 
betraying any emotion; except that the horseshoe frown was on 
his face, . he was the same quiet maii as he had been that day 
twelvemonth. 

And the worst came. Louis and his family were turned adrift. 
They had to leave their old home, give up all they held dear, 
resign everything into the hands of their inexorable creditor. It 
was not for nothing he tore the flower leaf from leaf long ago. It 
is a hard thing to quit a place that We love, a place that is asso- 
ciated with our earliest recollections, where every leaf and flower, 
every blade of grass and creeping plant is eloquent, and tells the 
story of bur early life. There is a sacredness in home, a first 
home. To the earliest places of human worship there clings — so 
goes the Arab legend — a guardian sanctity ; there the wild bird 
rests not ; "there the wild beast may not wander; it is the hallowed 
spbt on which Itke'eye of God dwells, and which man's best 
memories preserve/ T There is some such feeling clinging to a first 
home, and to quit such a home: after long years of happiness is 
sometimes sad aiyl; bitter. 

As a hired labourer Louis obtained employment far up in the 
mountains. His Home was now a poor rough place, but very dear 
to him. He had a J ;good lieart and hoped— hoped on ; hoped ever ! 
One evening he was- Returning from his daily labour, singing softly 
to himself an old starve that he had often sung in happier days. 
The sun was sinking fast, and flung its red rays on the ice moun- 
tains, and as -Louis turned a corner of the circuitous path, he 
noticed a stranger mounted on a mule, and riding slowly along. 
. He had scarcely perceived this figure, when a sort of rushing 
sound, not very loud, but steadily increasing in its strength, was 
heard. Louis stopped ; he knew too well what it meant. The 
stranger in advance stopped also, and as they glanced around their 
eyes met — it was Pierre Joseph. 

"Stop ! stop 1" cried Louis, "the avalanche is upon us !** 

Steadily, but with tremendous velocity the snow-drift was 
advancing. At first, a narrow line of blue upon the white surface 
of the snow, it gradually assumed a more terrible appearance, there 
was no time to move or to attempt any escape ; it was upon them. 
Man and mule rolled over, the feet of Louis slided from beneath 
him, amid the mass of drifting snow they were hurried forward, 
till some projecting rock became a barrier, and they were cast 
against its rugged side. After a few moments of terror, Louis 
aroused himself and found, although bruised severely, he was 
otherwise uninjured. He looked about him for rierre, and discovered 
him not far off. His first movement was towards him, and he 
found he lay there quite senseless. Aware that this drift of snow 
was in all probability but the forerunner of another, and perhaps 
more disastrous one, he endeavoured to restore the fallen man, in 
order that they might, if possible, seek some shelter. That shelter 
was not far off. There was a roivgli cabin or Chalet, built in the 
rock, which was thought to be a safe retreat in such circumstances. 
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Unable to restore Pierre, Louis made a vigorous effort and sup- 
ported him to the place of security. Having gained this refuge, he 
attempted to restore the unconscious man, but as he did so, the 
same rushing sound was heard again, louder, and louder still, with 
the crashing of pine trees, the wild cry of the mountain birds ; the 
sound came nearer, it passed by ; but was soon again renewed with 
even greater violence. 

Presently Pierre recovered. He was greatly injured, and full of 
alarm. Even Louis had upon him an undefined dread, a dread 
which took a defined character when he perceived that the ice and 
snow, the fallen trees and masses of rock, had settled all about the 
chalet, blocking them in as effectually as though bolts and bars had 



Pierre forgot his old grudge, saw the folly of his old enmity in a 
new light, and, touched by the tender kindness of Louis, begged 
that the past might be forgiven. Of course, it was not in the heart 
of Louis at any time to resist such an appeal. He wrote injuries, 
as wise men always write them, in the dust. Now they talked 
together of poor Lucy — both called her by that name — and of the 
child who would be her only support now. But relief came. Bold 
hearts and willing hands found out the chalet, and the buried alive 
were rescued. 

Where was Lucy ? Driven almost to distraction, she had wan- 
dered over the most dangerous snow-passes, climbed where the. 
eagle builds its nest and the chamois seeks its home ; at last had 
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been drawn upon them. There was no means of escape. The 
horror of their position presented itself to both. It fell most 
heavily on Pierre. There he was, with a man whom he hated, and 
whom he had deeply injured — alone — without foxl — buried alive. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon what followed. For more than 
five days they saw no hope of rescue. The little food which Louis 
had with him was carefully portioned out and shared between 
them ; but what were they to do when that was gone ? And gone 
it was, all gone, at the end of the third day. For two days they 
tasted no food at all. During this time Louis had made every 
effort to effect some means of escape, but altogether without success ; 
he had talked with Pierre when Pierre was rational ; but his mind 
•wandered very often — and they had become friends. Buried alive, 



turned her face home wards — not her new home — but her past, her 
old home. So they sought her there, and found her in the church- 
yard, the quiet resting-place of those whom she had loved. There 
they found her, kneeling at her father's grave, with her little child 
beside her. She heard her husband's voice, and, with a wild cry, 
ran to meet him. And what more need be said ? The lost were 
found- -the dead were raised — the clouds which were about them 
rolled away — and henceforth happiness was theirs. They always 
had one constant friend, who grew to be a gray-haired man, and 
whose delight it was to sit beneath their cottage porch on a summer 
eve, or by their blazing fire on a winter's night, and tell to some 
anxiously-listening group of bright-eyed children, the oft-repeated 
story of Buried Alive. 



